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ABSTRACT 

This report provides a record of the workshop 
sponsored by the Southern Regional Education Board during April 1973 
concerning curriculum adaptation in urban affairs. Four presentations 
are covered: purposes of urban affairs programs at colleges and 
universities, productive and nonproductive approaches in the 
establishment of undergraduate urban affairs programs, techniques of 
curriculum adaptation, and the application of specific discipline 
content to courses in urban affairs. Workshop participants are 
listed, (MJM) 
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FOREI^ORD 



This report provides a record of the workshop sponsored 
by the Southern Regional i-ducation Board during April, 1973, in 
cooperation with the Consortium for Curriculum Adaptation in 
Urban Affairs. The consortium includes Bowie State College, 
Fayetteville State University, Norfolk State College, and Winston- 
Salem State University. 

Appreciation is extended to the planning team representing 
these institutions for their assistance in designing and imple- 
menting the workshop agenda and to the resource persons who con- 
tributed to the effectiveness of this cooperative effort. 

We hope these proceedings will be useful to the participants 
in their review of the workshop activities and also helpful to other 
individuals as the potentials for urban affairs programs are pursued 
at additional traditionally black colleges and universities. 



James M. Godard 
Director 

Institute for Higher 
Educational Opportunity 



INTRODUCTION 



The Consortium for Curriculum Adapts? tion in Urban Af fail's 
was formed in 1972 to idsntify appropri.':te means for developing 
an urban affairs component within the curriculum of each member 
institution raid to seek the financial support necessary to under- 
gird the effort. While continuing with planning tox^ard the first 
of these goals, the consortium submitted a proposal to the U.S. 
Office of Education for support through Title III (Strengthening 
Developing Institutions) oi the Education Amendments of 1972. 
The consortium institutions are: Bowie State College (Md.), 
Fayettcville State University (N.C.), Norfolk State College (Va.), 
and Winston-Salcra State University (N.C.). Each is a traditionally 
black public institution. 

As a part of continued planning, designated representatives 
of the institutions x^ere invited by SREB's Institute for Higher 
Educational Opportunity to examine the possibility of identifying 
a program activity v;hich could be immediately engaged with some 
financial support provided through the Institute. This planning 
group suggested a workshop for selected faculty members to pro- 
vide for an intensive orientation to undergraduate urban affairs 
programs for the purpose of facilitating the adaptation of existing 
curriculum offerings at the four institutions. Components of the 
workshop would include: 

1. the purposes of urban affairs programs at colleges and 
universities ; 

2. productive and nonproductive approaches which have been 
utilized in the establishment of urban affairs programs; 

3. insuitution-agency relationships v;hich provide for in- 
ternship arrangonents and employment opportunities. 

4. techniques of curriculum adaptation; 

5* the 3pplic?»tion of specific discipline content (economics, 
political science, sociology, etc.) to the development of 
an interdiociplinary course or particular course component 
of an urban affairs curriculum; 

6. interactions between participants and consultants with a 

focus on urban affairs program issues at each institution; 
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7. interactions wit!iin each group of institution participants 
to identify appropriate post-workshop steps toward cur- 
riculum adaptation. 

Following the selection of v7orkshop objectives, stops ^.ere 
taken by the institutions to ratily triicir participation in the v;ork- 
shop and the Institute began the coordination of detailed arrange- 
ments v;ith the support of the plarininy^ group. It was also determined 
that participants in each institution's group could include five n:em- 
bers of the faculty and one outside public service agency representa- 
tive selected by the institution. 

The \;orkshop agenda was based on the components identified 
by the planning group and arranged to permit a series of presenta- 
tions by resource persons follov;ed immediately by participant re- 
action and discussion. The presented papers and the summaries of the 
reaction sessions comprise the main body of this report. 

As the vjorkshop proceeded, the participants met on an in- 
dividual institution basis for interaction related specifically to 
the planning effort at their institution. The resource persons who 
worked with the institution groups included: Ilortense V/. Dixon 
Bowie State College; Edward S. LaMonte -- Fayetteville State Uni- 
versity; Maxie C. Jackson -- Norfolk State College; Phillip W. 
Cook -- Uinston-Salem State University. 

Each institutional team reached decisions at the v;ork- 
shop on appropriate directions to take in recommending continued 
planning for urban affairs. At Bowie State College the emphasis 
is to be on an undergraduate minor in public administration. The 
Fayetteville State University team utilized the workshop to com- 
plete the definition, including course identification, of an un- 
dergraduate minor in urban affairs. At Norfolk State College, 
those faculty at the v;orkshop defined recommendations to be made 
regarding a visible commitment to a program and the establish- 
ment of a committee to plan the course needs. The Winston-Salem 
State University group decided on several recommendations Xijhich 
will continue the planning effort underway there. 

This report is available to colleges and universities 
and to individuals interested in the objectives of the work- 
shop as these may be applied to other curriculum developments 
in the area of urban affairs. 
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FURPOSiIS CI- URUAN AFIAIRS PROGRAMS 
AT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



Edvjcird 3. LaMonte 
Center for Urban Studies 
University of Alabama in Birninghar.) 



During the past four years I have been involved with 
the establishment of an undergraduate curriculum in urban 
studies at the University of Alabama in Birmingham, Let mo 
briefly describe our University so that you x>7ill know some- 
thing about the institution uhich I am representing. 

The University of Alabama in Birmingham is a relatively 
new urban university. Its origins lie in the establishment of 
an Extension Center of the University of Alabama in 1936 in the 
City of Birmingham. During the decade of the I9AOs the Medical 
School of the University was established in this city, as well 
as the Dental School. By the 1960s a full-fledged medical 
center had developed in Birmingham, including the School of 
Medicine, the School of Dentistry, School of Nursing, hospitals 
and clinics, and more recently the School of Optometry and the 
School of Community and Allied Health Resources. 

In 1966 the Board of Trustees recognized the need for 
a public undergraduate college in metropolitan Birmingham. At 
that time the Board established the College of General Studies 
(designated University College in 1971) as a four-year, degree- 
granting unit of the University. Three years later the Board 
of Trustees gave full university status to the University of 
Alabama in Birmingham, as distinct from the University of Alabama 
ir Tuscaloosa. Consequently, the undergraduate college of the 
University of Alabama in Birmingham is in its seventh year, while 
the University itself !:as been an entity for over three years. 
Presently, University College has a total enrollment of over 6,000 
students. The campus is located on a 60 block area, much of it 
made possible by urban renewal, which is located ncsr the down™ 
tov7n business district. 
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Because of its strategic location in nietropolitaa Bir- 
ninglian, the adniinistrnLion of the University of Alabama in 
Birningham has reco^,;ii?:ed the particular responsibilities and 
opportunities v/hich are available to it in the area of urban 
affairs. The Center for Urban Studies was created in the fall 
of 1969; its first major accomplisiiinen?: ^.;as the development of 
an undergradurte major and niinor in urbnn stuoies baseil primarily 
upon the social sciences. Ti':is curriculum was officially avail- 
able to students in the fall of 1971. 

I certainly would not want to suggest that our under- 
graduate program represents the only v/ay, or even the best way, 
of organizing and implementing a program of this type. Hov;ever, 
in the process of launching tliis urban studies curriculum, we 
have confronted certain questions which I feel are common to all 
programs in urban studies, regardless of the specific form that 
these programs take. In general, these questions can be summa- 
rized in the following manner: What is urban studies? Why 
should colleges offer urban studies as part of their curricula? 

The first question seems to me the more difficult to 
ansv/er because that title covers such a wide range of academic 
undertakings. In some institutions the urban studies program 
consists of a sequence of courses, frequently joined to field 
experience, which can be taken by students who are majoring in 
other, more traditional, academic areas. The effort behind the 
secjjence of courses is to provide an interdisciplinary frame- 
work v;hich allows students to be sensitive to the full impli- 
cations of their field placements. Other urban studies programs 
are found in such diverse locations as Schools of Architecture, 
Schools of Lav;, Schools of Theology, and Schools of Business. 
The main point, it seems to me, is that urban studies is not at 
tl^is time a clearly recognized discipline in the usual sense of 
the word. Urban studies does not have an easily identified body 
of literature tc which i*, refers; it has not developed theo- 
retical and methodological perspectives that are unique to it- 
self; it does not consist of a generally accepted body of course 
offerings; and it does not prepare students for a specific set 
of careers. Some critics of urban studies programs have argued 
that such an ill-defined academic area does not have a ligiti- 
mate place in the college curriculum. I believe that this criti- 
cism is both unfair and inaccurate. 

In a highly urbanised society it is difficult to think 
of any discipline or any vocation which does not hiwe its urban 
implications. Consequently, I think it is entirely understand- 
able that institutions responding to the city have chosen to 
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respond through those schools, departiTients , or nrogiams v:here 
they have particular str ingth. Sr.rely it is acadeniically re- 
spectable to talk of such issues as tlie city as a Lheme in 
American literature; the theory and practice of city planning; 
the charch and the city; biisin.e:.r end tlie ur:.an coimunity; the 
school and the city; technology r^i/.] 'J.a city; health care in 
urban areas; etc. I believe that it woi:ld be conplctrsly im- 
possible for any undergraduate or graduate program zo encompass 
all of the significant academic questions which are presented 
by the city. For different richools to attack different eler::ents 
of this huge question seems to mc both understandable and com- 
mendable. Consequently, I think tiiat it is ultimately impossible 
to provide a specific answer to the question: What is urban 
studies? Rather, there are several answers, all appropriate, 
which allow institutions to develop legitimate programs in urban 
studies based upon their particular areas of interest and 
competence. 

At the University of Alabama in Birmingham \<ie have de- 
veloped an undergraduate curriculum v;hich is based primarily 
upon the social sciences. This program includes both a major 
and minor in urban studies. All students majoring in urban 
studies arc required to take the urban specialty courses offered 
by the departments of history, economics, sociology, and political 
science. In addition, students must do significant additional 
work in the areas of political science, economics, and sociology. 
In short, we have attempted to draw upon the urban dimensions 
of these specific social sciences while equipping students with 
a basic understanding of each of these traditional disciplines. 
In addition to the departmental courses, students majoring in 
urban studies must take one course in urban policy analysis, 
one course of independent research, and one course of field place- 
ment. The entire major requires a minimum of 30 hours, and I 
can assure all of you that it is recognized as ataong the more 
difficult undergraduate programs in our college. Nonetheless, 
we are attracting our fair share of students; the program was 
first offered in the fall of 1971 and we now have about 60 stu- 
dents; who have declared themselves as urban <5tudies majors. 

The second broad question is: VJhy should a college or 
university undertake the establishment of an urban studies pro- 
gram? Given the scarcity of financial resources and the avail- 
ability of many curricula, xAat is the point of offering yet an- 
other program? 
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I v;ould like to offer three justifications for the developmenr 
of urban studies programs at the undergraduate and graduate 
levels . 

First, many colleges and universities have a long standing 
commitment in attempting to help t':..i larger f:oci'.^ty rr.o^it its pressing 
difficulties. Typically, this aj?si.9=:a:-.ce has beon offered directly 
throu;;h the rendering of services eo tL^ co^imunity and through 
the preparation of graduates who ara equipped to man the complex 
jobs in that society. Historically, this commitment has been most 
clearly exemplified by agricultural extension workers. More recently, 
as we have both recognized and accepted our condition as a nation 
of cities, colleges and universities have turned to the urban area 
and sought to render service to the city. Surely a community 
organization struggling with the complex issues of ne-J ghborhood de- 
velopment is as entitled to university based service as a ^jheat, 
cattle, or cotton growers organization; and surely we v/ant to pre- 
pare future employees of urban institutions as carefully as we have 
prepared men and women for the field of agriculture. Consequently, 
the first justification for an urban studies program is that it 
offers a vehicle for rendering service immediately to the community 
and for preparing graduates who are equipped for employment v;ithin 
an urban setting. 

The second justification for urban studies programs is that 
they enhance the institutions which support them. I believe that 
such programs can fairly be regarded as agents of constructive 
change and innovation within colleges and universities, offering a 
clear alternative to the traditional departmental organization. I 
imagine that all of us here come from institutions which are char- 
acterized by the organization of instruction around disciplines and 
their departments. An^l I V70uld not want to suggest that this or- 
ganization is either inappropriate or outmoded. However, I do not 
believe that it is the only way to organize instruction; and urban 
studies offers attractive options. 

It offers great opportunities for students to appreciate 
both the ways in whicli acade.^A.c discipline's can work together on 
a problem and the difficulties that academic disciplines have in 
communicating with one another. For example, the war against 
poverty is clearly both a political and as economic issue. Fev; 
indeed are the political scientists who can appreciate an eco- 
nomic analysis of poverty, let alone understand it. And few in- 
deed are the economists who are prepared to deal with the po- 
litical implications of the programs which they recommend. Many 



urban studies programs would sensitize students Lo both the 
strengths and the ueaknessos of established disciplines as these 
aisciplines speak to soc:j1 probU-.i?. 

Urban studies programs also offer exciting nev oppor- 
tunities CO faculty members. Alrr.ost -all of -is in colleges" and 
universities have received our training in one area; in general, 
we hava not been encouraged to cross tlv.;, boundaries of our dis-' 
ciplines. Many of us are also aware of tbe severe limitations which 
we possess as paople highly trained in a single discipline. Urban 
studies programs offer the opportunity for faculty members to con- 
tinue their own educations by participating in the formation and 
instruction of now courses which are problem-oriented rather than 
discipline-oriented. Many new connections among faculty members 
have been made through our own urban studies program which never 
would have been made if these individuals were not participating 
m-a common, interdepartmental effort. I would argue that an 
economist who is politically sophisticated is a better, rather 
than 3 worse, economist by virtue of time spent outside his own 
department. 

Urban studies programs also enhance the institutions 
which sponsor them by opening up many new possibilities for im- 
portant field experience by students and faculty i;;embers alike. 
Field experience could take the form of service rendered on a 
voluntary basis or of field placements offered as part of the 
curriculum. I am sure that all of us are aware of the increasing 
emphasis placed upon relevant experience in addition to class- 
room instruction. Urban studies is a field which offers vast new 
possibilities for field experience which can serve as a basis for 
significant learning. 

The third justification for an urban studies program deals 
with advantages for its students. Despite the current cut-back in 
many urban-related governmental programs, I believe that in the 
long run our society is going to generate a tremendous demand for 
people who can fill positions in both public and private urban- 
related occupations. In Birmingham ue have talked with many 
agencies, both public and private, about what they would like to 
find in new employees. There seems to be a trend, at least in 
our community, away from hiring people who have been trained in 
the narrow specialty for which they are being employed. Rather, 
there is a recognition that employees need a ganeral understanding 
of the complex issues with which they are dealing. Specific skills 
can, in many cases, be better taught by the agency itself than by the 
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collGgG or university. Thus, in our regional planning agency, 
t:hc director has stated frequently that he needs people trained 
at both the undergraduate and graduate levels vbo are ohlft to 
recognize the political, economic, and sociologic . ;l;ions 

of the urban planning process. If he can find pc cii this 

general understanding of urban cff-ir^, he is then able to equip 
them with specific skills which allow tiiem to function within hit 
agency. Similarly, many private agencies are redefining their 
traditional roles and are looking for new employees v/ho are sen- 
sitive to their new mission. A specific example of this locally 
is our Camfire program, which is no longer a program of camping 
and crafts for middle-class girls but rather a comprehensive pro- 
gram for youth o-f all ager; with special emphasis on the needs of 
the inner-city. This rew role for the agency requires a new kind 
of employee; hopefully, urban studies curricula are responding 
to these emerging career opportunities by preparing students with 
a general understanding of how cities function. 

Finally, let me say a word briefly about the organization 
and administration of urban affairs programs within colleges and 
universities. A persistent question at our university has been 
whether or not the urban studies program ought to be recognized 
as a department. We have rejected that status, choosing instead 
to be a coordinated, interdepartmencal program offered through 
the Division of Social and Behavioral Sciences. This means that 
most of the faculty members v;ho teach urban studies courses hold 
primary appointments in traditional departments. The urban studies 
program is unique within our college in this regard, and ± am greatly 
heartened by the impact which v;e have had. 

I feel that urban studies programs are better able to serve 
their function as agents of change within colleges if they main- 
tain relationships with several departments, rather than becoming 
a department in and of themselves. When we started our program, 
we said in honesty that we were not competing with other academic 
programs but rather collaborating with them. We could not have 
a good program in urban studies unless we also had good programs 
in history, economics, political science, and sociology. There 
have been complications in faculty recruiting and some awkward- 
nesses in being the only program which does not have departmental 
status. However, we have Leen able to work out excellent relation- 
ships with the participating departments. We have collaborated in 
the hiring of new faculty members with urban interests and we have 
worked together in developing new courses for the undergraduate pro- 
gram. 
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My general feeling and personal bias is that urban studies programs 
have ti)e greatest: potenLlal as agents for change when they are not 
encapsulate! as departments but rather are open to frequent com- 
munication vjith other academic uni\:s. 

Some of you will, I am sure, disagree with some of my nocions 
about an urban studies program. For example, you may feel that urban 
studies is not in fact a le^itiirate academic major. Or you may feel 
that it should be specifically vocational in nature, train ng people 
to move into easily identified occupations such as housing manage- 
ment, transportation management, etc. Or you may feel that for 
political or academic reasons an urban studies program can survive 
only if it has the status of a department. I am eager to explore 
fhese and hopefully many other questions in the discussions which 
we will be sharing daring the next two days. 



Discussion Summary 

How can one deal with a senior administrator unsympathetic to the 
program? 

One can either ignore him and try to work with other 
leadership or sell the program directly. In our sit- 
uation, we have promoted the program and explained 
purposes and issues. 

To whom do you report on an administrative basis? 

There are two budget sources for the Center for Urban 
Studies one for public service and the other for the 
academic program. The Director of CUB reports, then, 
to the Vice President of University College and to the 
Djan of the School of Arts and Sciences. 

Who sees the urban studies program as a competitor for majors? 

At some institutions it appears that individuals in 
^he Department of Sociology have so viewed the pro- 
gram. At UAB an urban sociologist is now on the fa- 
culty and involved in the program. 



VJhat about problems of academic rank, promotion, and relea.^e tinie? 

The departments have Che final say, but the Center for 
Urban Studies was able to get one regular position ap- 
proved without challenge by the departments. 

What battles did you have to fight? 

The perceived threat to departmental resources was counr 
tered by basing urban studies in existing departments* 

What have you found the difficulty of urban studies instruction 
to be? 

The faculty finds urban courses most demanding. Students 
find them to be vigorous. Many students use the pro- 
gram to sample other disciplines. Those x^ho major in 
urban studies get above average grades in general. The 
program attracts young facultv and gives tl em an op- 
portunity to pursue some specjL-.ic interests. 

How do you make the Center for Urban Studies known to incoming 
students ? 

A brochure is distributed to high schools and College 
Day programs may be used to call attention to the pro- 
gram. 

What about students from rural areas? 

Most rural students have come to UAB to move to Bir- 
mingham; they therefore have an urban focus. Perhaps 
an urban-rural or regional program is needed. As 
x^?e know, many urban problems are connected to rural 
out-migration. 

How does urban studies help students investigate new public 
employment opportunities? 

That issue has not been faced with extensive deliberation 
at this point. However, the UAB Center for Urban Studies 
is working with the state civil service commission. 
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Does urban studies prepare students to enter a profession? 

VJe should remember that noL many BA degree graduates-- 
with an exception being those in teacher educations- 
are trained to enter immediately upon professional 
pursuits . 

When UAB students choose a major? 

The general rule is that a major must be chosen after 
60 credit hours have been completed. One problem we 
are facing in the Center for Urban Studies is that the 
advising system is based within the departments. 

Is there competition with the social work program over field place- 
ment? 

Yes. 

How will urban studies majors be marketed? 

The development of an urban problems orientation can 
provide career entry. They do need skills and experi cnr^q ; 
internships to meet this need are being developed. 

What if there are few agencies in an intltnrion's area where 
field placements of students are possible? 

It is certainly appropriate to send students outside the 
immediate locale. The UAB Center for Urban Studies does 
assist in placing students from outside the Birmingham 
area. / 

Are there problems in financing field work and internships? 

Yes. Some of our students pay their tuition and pro- 
v'.Je for their own housing and transportation expenses. 
In some instances, the agencies provide some payment 
to the intern. 

UTiere are your urban studies graduates employed? 

The program is a relatively new offering of the University 
and we have produced only a limited number of graduates 
through 1972. One is a policeman, two are with the 
regional planning commission, one works at the Chamber 
of Commerce, and three are with industry (two of these 
in urban planning positions). 
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PRODUCTIVE AND NONPRODUCTIVE APPROACHES 
IN THE ESTABLISHiMENT OF UNDERGRADUATE 
URBAN AFFAIRS PROGRAMS 



Maxie Jackson 

College of Urban Development 
Michigan State University 



My task is to provide some background on productive and 
nonproductive approaches to establishing urban affairs programs. 
I suspect that although four institutions are represented at 
this workshop and have been involved in the processes that have 
taken place to date, you are probably at different stages in the 
process of establishing an urban affairs program. As such, I 
hope my presentation will provide useful information relative 
to the initial steps in developing a program in terms of 
determining the mission, structure and support system for the 
unit . 

My presentation is based upon the following assumptions. 

1. Your institutional involvement in this consortium 
illustrates an interest in establishing, or developing 
further, an urban affairs program. 

2. Your acacamic program will be offered via inter- 
disciplinary courses and program cutting across 
departmental lines, focusing on specific urban 
human-social problems as opposed to a specific 
discipline, and using action oriented instruction, 
i.e., the involvement of students in instructional 
activities that extend beyond the classroom into 
the comniunity . 

I plan to focus on four major aspects in establishing 
an urban affairs program during this presentation. I will 
discuss them in what I consider priority ranking, however, they 
are so interrelated that one cannot be separated so categorically 
from another. They are: institutional commitmera', educ- cional 
mission, financial support, and organizational-administrative 
structure. I have been involved with the Center for Urban Affairs 
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at Michigan State University and the activities surrounding its 
redirection to a degree-granting College of Urban Development 
and I'd like to say something very briefly about our program to 
provide a referent for my subsequent comments. 

We are all aware of the socio-political atmosphere of the 
1960's, i.e., urban riots, student protests, and assasinations 
of social and political leaders. In 1968, MSU President John 
Hannah, Chairman of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, appointed 
a committee of sixteen to identify a course of action for Michigan 
State University relative to the pressing racial and urban probicins 
of the period. The outcome of this committee's efforts was the 
recommendation and subsequent creation of a Center for Urban Affair 
(CUA) and Equal Opportunity Programs (EOF). Although created as 
a single unit, CUA was charged with the development of service, 
research and acaden^ic programs regarding urban and racial problems. 
EO? V7as charged with the development of the university* s affir- 
mative action and antidiscrimination effort. In 1970, the two 
units v;ere separated with CUA remaining in the academic area of 
the university, reporting directly to the Provost and EOF relocated 
within the general administrative framework of the university. 
Both CUA and EOF are line items within the university budget 
(hard money). 

Institutional Commitmen t 

In my opinion it is necessary to have the commitment of 
the institution before any concrete steps can be taken in the 
establishment of an urban affairs program. The importance of this 
commitment cannot be overemphasized. The previous speaker made 
reference to the commitment of his Fresident and the importance 
of this commitment. 

In the 1950's and early 1960*s, funds for education were, 
for the most part, readily available and institutions of higher 
education were beneficiaries of this situation. However, today 
we are witnessing a decrease in available funds and a concomitant 
demand greater accountability from higher education insti- 
tutions. This accountability is being demanded in terms of 
productivity assesf ements . At out institution, for example, 
the watchword is '\student credit hours generated.^' 

In addition, urban affairs programs are discussed in terms 
of small classes and much involvement in field activities. The 
small faculty-student ratios involved in the offering of this 
type of academic programming result in high-cost education. 
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These factors of decreasing funds for education, increasing 
demands for accountability, and a potentially high-cost educnfiounl 
program requires a firm institutional commitment if a viable urban 
affairs program is to be established. 

As I suggested before, your participation in the consortium 
efforts to date suggest at the very least a minimum institutional 
commitment in developing an urban affairs program. What are some 
of the productive and/or nonproductive approaches in generating 
this necessary commitment? 



Productive Approaches 

The need for urban affairs pro<>rams m ust be mad e cl ear t^ 
the institutional community, i.e., the governing body, administr a t ion, 
faculty and students, and__the le<:is lature appropria ti ng the funds 
for higher education. --! do not think it is necessary to elaborate 
on the need for urban affairs programs at this point. Again, I am 
assuming your presence here suggest an awareness of the human-social 
problems exacerbated by urbani^.ation and the need for educational 
institutions to make available their resources to the resolution 
of these problems. 

The responsibi li ty for identifying and articulating these 
needs should be specifically designated to a group that enjoyf, 
creditability x^ithin the institutional community. --The composition 
of this group should include concerned faculty members, administrators 
students, and community representatives v/ho have demonstrated aa 
interest in urban related activities. For example, some faculty 
may have their students, via course requirements, engaged in 
community activities and are already aware of the educational needs 
and advantages of urban oriented academics. In addition, some 
students may be involved in urban community concerns via volunteer 
programs and are sensitive to urban problems and the role that can 
be played by the institution. An added advantage of such a group 
process is the inclusion of appropriate representatives from the 
institutional community to facilitate acceptance by this community. 
This is much more advantageous than program development by admini- 
strative fiat that alienates various institutional unius which 
have a vital role in the ultimate success of the program. 
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The need for v rban af fa irs prc/>rams mu st be rela ted t o J: lie. 
mif^Hlnn of the institi ;t:lon. --Pt:blic higher education institutions 
have as their mission the provision of instruction, research, and 
service to a given constituency or community. It is essential thac 
the body identifying the need for urban affairs programs effectively 
link this need to the mission of the university. For instance, 
university resources can be directed tovnrd practical or applied 
research on urban problemn that can be used to support the instructional 
program offered in the classroom. The results of this research and 
instruction applied to urban problams constitutes service to the 
communi ty . 

Non- Productive Approaches 

An emo tional appeal for the establishment of urban affairs 
progra m. --During the late 1960's, when several urban communities 
were going up in smoke and race riots appeared to be the oruer of 
the day, there was considerable uncertainty about the moral fiber 
of the nation relative to urban and racial concerns. This atmo- 
sphere, combined v^ith an availability of funds from federal and 
foundation sources, gave rise to institutional responses based 
upon emotional appeals (most of the Black Studies and Urban 
Studies Programs dating back to those years serve as examples). 
Obviously, today's atmosphere is different and the utilization 
of such an emotional appeal will be counterproductive. 

A failure to involve the institutional community in the 
process of id e ntify ing the role to be played by the particular 
institution. — As indicated above, there are undoubtedly faculty 
members, students, and administrators who are currently engaged 
in institutional-urban related activities. A failure to involve 
them, or representatives from these groups, in the process of 
identifying and articulating the need for urban affairs programs 
is a gross misuse of creditable associates. 

Ednca ti ona 1 " Hi s s ion ' 

The v;orkshop program calls for detailed consideration 
of educational issues, i.e., mission, curricula adaptation, 
etc., and as such I will not focus in depth on this issue. 1 
will, however, emphasize that as you approach the various 
levels of institutional influence regarding commitment and 
financial support, a program mission should be identified that 
can be articulated and referred to in terms of justifying and 
supporting your efforts to establish the program. In this regard, 
it is necessary that you determine: 
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1. The need for a degree granting academic progran or 
a non-degree granting service-research program. 

2. The need for majors, minors, or both in the program, 

3. The program focus, i.e., training social change agents, 
urban ecolcgists, urban renoarchers, urban planners, 

or other defined specialists. 

4. The instructional model, i.e., interdisciplinary, 
problem-solving and action-oriented, etc. 

With regard to these issues, it is quite possible that 
the group responsible for identifying and articulating the need 
for an urban affairs program can also be responsible for developing 
the program mission* What productive or non-productive approaches 
are applicable here? 

Productive Approaches 

Identify the current institutio nal g f f or^s that are related 
to urban affairs. — This includes courses or segments or courses 
offered that are devoted specifically to, urban concerns and might 
be induced in your program. Included also would be research and 
service efforts that are being conducted by individual faculty 
members or by institutional units. 

Identify the urban problems that can be met by your 
institution and v;hat resources would be needed . --Although there 
are problems generic to urban con-,tnunlties, important here is the 
reference to particular local, area, and state-wide urban problems 
to vhlch your institution can and should respond* 

I dentify the need for and advantages in developing an 
interdisc >.£ljj}ary_^pproa^h^_t o respond to urban problems. — In 
addition to elaborating on the advantages of this approach, a 
special effort should be made to involve individuals from a 
range of disciplines and areas of expertise, including community 
representatives, in this process. 



Non-Productive Approaches 



A failure to identify and highlight cur r ent institutional 
efforts relative to urban affairs -33 a base of Institutional 
efforts from v/hich the pro>:ram ca^i be ftirther developed and refined^ 

A failure to involve individuals from a range of disciplines 
within the institution and areas of expertise without the institution 
in the process of program development, articulation and implem entation; 

A failure to illustrate the shortcomings of a non-inter- 
di sciplinary approach to addressing u rban problems and needs > 
Traditional academic programs based upon a unidisciplinary focus 
and the existence and level of urban problems today supports this 
point of viev7. 



Financial Support 

The relationship of the institutional commitment to the 
support of the program is of paramount importance here. Obviously 
the level of support is dictated by the availability of resources 
within and outside the institution. An institution can articulate 
the highest level of commitment for the program; however, in my 
opinion the level of commitment by the institution is reflected in 
the type of financial support made available for the program. 
Basically, support for these programs includes: 

" soft money " - as provided via foundations or federal 
grants of limited duration. 

" hard money " - as provided via the institutional operating 
budget, a line item; 

a combinat ion of "hard money" a nd "soft money^^ - with the 
first providing the basis of support and the latter pro- 
viding supplertenta 1 program funds; 
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Grant money as a basis of program support has advantages 
and disadvantages. On the plus side, this process does not require 
an immediate redirection or reallocation of funds from programs that 
are now crying for additional and nev; dollars, Ihir, is very important 
in view of the decreasing funds available for higher education, 
A grant provides an opportunity to see the program develop at little 
cost to the institution and to determine, at grant^s end, what was 
successful anj should be kept cad uh«re needed funds to continue the 
program can be obtained. And, if the program is unsuccessful, it can 
be eliminated. On the minus side, the reliance on grants reflects 
an uncertainty regarding the continued existence of the program at 
grant's end. Given this temporary nature of support, can adequate 
faculty be attracted to the program? Because of the nature of this 
academic endeavor, qualified faculty are a must. In addition, the 
goals of funding agencies change, thus reducing the prospects of 
refunding. We have all witnessed the shifting emphasis that has left 
many grant supported black and ethnic oriented programs dying for 
lack of financial support and commitment. Generally speaking, the 
institutional community recognizes the nature of "soft money" supported 
activities (defined life-span, etc) and as such is hesitant to 
make the kind of commitment to the program necessary for its long 
term survival. This is directly related to the continued support of 
the program » 

"Hard money" as a basis of program support has advantages 
and disadvantages also. In view of decreasing dollars available 

for higher education, any program that hints of a reallocation 
of funds that can reduce existing program budgets is in for rough 
seas. Although it may surface in the form of questions regarding 
the need for an urban affairs program, the existence and validity 
of an urban affairs curriculum, and the marketability of graduates 
from these programs, the real issue is the possible loss of current 
funding of existing programs for the purpose of establishing a new 
program. On the positive side, the provision of "hard money" to 
support the urban affairs program illustrates the positiveness of 
the inscitutional commitment to the program thrust. It says to the 
faculty, students, administration and community that we recognize 
the need for higher educational institutions to respond to urban 
problems and we are tooling up to make a positive, long-term and 
realistic effort at meeting these needs. This action facilitates 
the development of the specialized faculty needed for such programs 
and the possibility of redirecting the traditional reward system to 
foster faculty involvement in interdisciplinary, problem-solving, 
and action-oriented academic programming. 
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With regard to a combination of "hard money"and "soft money' 
support of urban affairs programs, I think it is essential that the 
"hard money" provide the basic support of the unit with "soft money" 
supporting specific program offo.;::s. For example, if the institution 
allocates regular funds for salary end operational support then grant 
support can be pursued to provide specific program efforts of the 
unit. Those of you who have been involved in grantsmanship are 
avjare of the positive reaccion of foundations and other private 
sources if tliey recognize a firm institutional financial base for 
the unit submitting the proposal. 

As I suggested initially, the level of support is dictated by 
the availability of resources within and outside the institution. 
It is my opinion, however, that viable program will require hard 
money support as base and the use of soft money as a supplementary or 
specific program source of support. What are the available productive 
and nonproductive approaches to obtain "hard money"support? 

Productive Approache s 

Emphasize the direct relationship between the level of 
institutional commitment and the provision of "hard monev"support , 
This can be articulated in terms of the perceptions of the faculty, 
students and community regarding the firm and positive response of 
the institution to urban problems and needs. 

Emphasize the urili^ation of tax revenues or state appropriate d 
funds t o address legitimate urban problems in keeping with the over- 
all mission of the institution. The development and offering of 
instructional, research, and service programs represents the 
institutional mission and the utilization of regular support through 
state revenues is justified. 

Emphasize the demise of grant supp or ted p rograms resulting 
from the chan ging goals of fundi ng sources. Black and ethnic 
studies programs across the nation provide a clear example of this 
situation. 
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Non Productiv^e Approache g 

Basically, the nonproductive approach i n this ref;ard would 
be a fai lure to emphasl;;e t he pr o ductive approac'iGS cit .ed above. 
For exaiTiple, to not illustrate the effectiveness of 3thc Co- 
operative Extension Service and t:.>2 Agriculture Experiment Station 
programs and their successful relacionship to the agriculture' 
curricula as a working model of tax dollars supporting the ser- 
vice, research, and instruction needed to address specific rural- 
agrarian problems v;ould be nonproductive. 

Fro m the outset, promoting the establishment of th e program 
V7ithout a '^hard money" ba s e of support . Doing so requires a hat- 
in-hand approach to obtaining the resources needed to develop a 
viable program, not only in terms of pursuing grant support but 
also in terms of having to possibly rely upon gratis faculty 
participation in program activities. Gratis faculty participation 
eliminates hny realistic input by this unit into the reward system 
of the faculty member's unit V7hich influences the level of faculty 
participation. 



Or;>ani2ational -Administrative Structure 

Most urban affairs programs generally fall into one of the 
following structures: center, institute, school, department or 
college. The determination of the particular structure of your 
unit must be made in terms of Lhe needs and budgetary resources. 

With regard to the unit mission, the institutions re- 
presented here are interested in programs offering academic 
majors and minors. At most institutions, centers and institutes 
do not have the authority to offer courses c majors and minors; 
to offer a major requires either the department, school, or 
college structure. 

With regard to staffing, the objective here is to assemble 
an urban oriented faculty of individuals reflecting training in 
designated disciplines. Not only is it necessary to assemble them, 
it is essential that the unit bn in a position to influence or 
determine the rev;ard system (raises, promotions and prestige) and 
to facilitate a responsible commitment to the overall program. 
Faculty members appointed to and paid by a specific unit have 
obvious and real commitment to their major discipline unit. Here 
again, departments, schools, or colleges via their budgets, their 
ability to offer courses and degrees, and their control over the 
rev;ard systems, have an advantage over centers and institutes. 
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it is apparent to me that such a structure provides the vehicle 
to offer academic niajors and nunors, assemble a capable inter- 
disciplinary faculty, and provide the necessary faculty reward 
system essential to the devciopraent of a successful urban affairs 
program. 

With regard to productive and nonproductive approaches 
relative to organizational-cidn)inistrative structure, that can 
be determined only vathin the framework of the institutional 
structure that will facilitate achieving the program mission. 
For i /ample, if you v;ish to offer a major in urban affairs then 
you obviously have to eliminate those structures that do not 
provide the a\;arding of degrees. If you desire as interdis- 
ciplinary curricula, the structure has to facilitate the appoint- 
ing of individuals with academic background and experiences in 
designated yet different disciplines. Of the available options, 
it x^ill be necessary to review your own institutional organi- 
zation chart of hierarchy to determine the most appropriate 
struCi,ure for your institution. 

During this presentation I have focused on four aspects 
in the establishment of urban affairs programs that I feel essential 

Inst i tut ional Commitment . --The decreasing funds available for 
higher education, the increasing demand for accountability 
and the high-cost nature of this type program requires a firm 
institutional commitment if the program is to succeed. 

Educatio nal Hi ssion . - -The goals of this program must be related 
to the institution's capability of responding to identified 
urban needs via its overall instruction, research and service 
mission . 

Financial Support. — The level of institutional comndtment is 
reflected in the allocation of hard money as a base of pro- 
gram support with soft money supporting special program needs. 

Organizatio nal - Adrr j n i ^f; r gj^j^f J^illiir-!:!:!^ . - - Th p unit structure 
must be designed to facilitate achieving the program mission, 
v;ithin the structural options to each institution. 
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Discussion 



Summary 



VTliat would be helpful in relating to senior administrators whr appear 
indecisive about the merits of a proposed progrdm in urban affairs? 

External allies, especially legislators and conimunity leaders, 
should be able to provide support anc^ speed up the process. 

Do you agree that there are obvious problems of commitment to urban 
studies on the part of institutional administrators and state legis- 
lators? 

Sometimes one has to work in the absence of firm commitment 
on the part of others. Mr, LaMonte noted, ior example, that 
some UAB faculty taught "non-budgeted*^ courses to verify their 
own coimnitment and to gauge stiident int-rest in the program. 

There are serious problems faced by small institutions with limited 
resources. They find it difficult lo obtain ^*hard money ' for such 
new programs. 

I certainly agree. However, such costs must be viewed v;ith 
respect to productivity goals of the program and not just 
to the size of the institution. 

Why impose urban studies as another unit of the institution? Why 
not keep it in a supplen^entary role? 

The College of Irban Development at I4ichlgan State University 
is an interdisciplinary program while being a separate aca- 
demic unit. The process of starting it involved the entire 
university. 

Will a single unit approach increase costs? 

Not necessarily. Naturally, the planners of the program will 
need to allow for adjustments dependent upon institutional 
requirements. 

Did anyone accuse the College for Urban Development of empire building? 

Yes, some saw CUD as a threat. This factor was aleviated 
somewhat by the strategy of developing CUD from a base 
within the administration. 
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ERiC 



Will CUD put more emphasis on public service responsibilities in 
allocating faculty rev7ard? 

Yes, One reason for having a separate unit responsible for 
the program is so a differ 'i^nt: faculty reward structure can 
be implemented. In some caress y of course, rexjards are 
determined jointly v^ith ot'.uir units of the university. 
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TECHNIQUES OF CURRICULUM ADAPTATION 



Hortense W. Dixon 
Urban Resources Center 
Texas Southern University 



The title of this consortium suggests something different 
than that which is usually associated with the curriculum changes 
that characterized the 1950s and 1960s. That period reflected a 
proliferation of curricula and the creation of new institutions. 
That time has come to an end and the cost-benefit models now 
being applied to institutions of higher education mitigate against 
all but limited expansions. This means that new developments in 
institutions will generally be required to take place with limited 
(if any) new resources. 

This is a general constraint under which most institu- 
tions are having to operate. The institutions represented here 
are working under additional constraints: 

1. most have been teacher education and/or liberal arts 
institutions} 

2. most arc operating under the uncertain cloud of the 
impact of the Pratt decision on the institution's 
mission — indeed its continued existence; 

3. all are presently under budgeted for the present 
scope of offerings; 

4. all are institutions providing educational opportunities 
for essentially minority populations. 

How do these constraints affect the options and oppor- 
tunities for curriculum adantation? 



Constraint 1 

a. Faculty will need to expand the frame of reference in 
which their discipline is perceived. This wil^ vequire 
some faculty dovelopir.ent . 
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b. Teacher certification requirements may he. rather rigidly 
spocified by the certifying agency. Moreover, professional 
options other than ''teachina'' niay require certification as 

" precondition. 

c. Liberal arts curriculurns are i^enerally not oriented toward 
professions or careers. 



Constraint 2 

Strong justification supported by hard data will be required 
to effect substantive curriculum changes and those changes 
must be consistent v:ith and closely identifiable with 
national needs and the uniqueness of the population served. 
The most serious qi^estion to be addressed is; Can the 
institution move rapidly enough to redefine its mission? 

Constraint 3 

Cc»n the competition for resources be minimized by col- 
laborative and supportive efforts vjithin the institution? 
Planning for adaptation of curriculum vjill at some point 
in time mean planning for the elimination of those courses 
and majors that are least productive. 

Consti<;int 4 

Gaining access for minorities into the mainstream of urban 
offairs will be more difficult than any other area because 
of the potential for intersecting the policy and decision 
making processes. 

Hox7 do we approach the problems of curriculum adaptation 
given these constraints? 

1. Assessment of current resources: 

a. course offerings in every department that have the 
potential for adaptation; 

b. faculty orientation as reflected In academic prep- 
aration, community experiences and work experience; 

c. financial resources pyramiding resources available 
toward an increased focus on urban affairs. 
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2. Assesr.mcnt of national needs and long range priorities 
with consideration given zo the level of professional 
representation of t!ic clientele served, 

3. Determination of potential strengths for specialization 

and process components; focu-n ca application of the elements 
in a discipline to urban probLe:.::>. 

4. Working vjith individuals and small interdisciplinary groups 
around specific urban problem areas: 

a. schedule a series of planning conferences to develop 
a conceptual framework for the urban affairs program; 
follow with individual conferences and depart.T.ental 
conferences to ascertain the contributions that each 
department perceives it can make to an urban affairs 
program within the conceptual framework; 

b. develop options for specializations; these may be 
concentrated in one department or v;ithin several 
departments; dotermination? should be made on the 
basis of competencies required rather than depart- 
mental affiliation; 

c. meet with small departmental groups to work out plans 
for course modifications provided that such modi- 
fications are consistent with departmental goals and 
the urban affairs goals; this step will be tedious 
but absolutely necessary to insure implementation 

at the level of commitment required; 

d. subrnit draft of proposed program to all participating 
departments for reviev; and discussion prior to pre- 
senting rocoiumcndations to the appropriate body. 

The procedure outlined above may provide a mechanism for 
reducing the threatening nature that is inherent in change. 
Certain essential elements will need to be considered throughout 
the process; 1) the deliberations should be kept public and as 
open to as much input and modification as possible; 2) every 
effort should be made to sustain a high level of faculty, student 
and administrative involvcr.:ient as possible; 3) faculty develop- 
ment 5:upport, in a variety of forms, should be made available to 
existing faculty to rc-focus traditional disciplines toward an 
urban thrust; 4) new career options oriented toward the resolution 
of urban problems will have to be clearly defined with significant 
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emphasis placed on the contribulion of several disciplines as 
opposed to a single discipline; 5) the impact of a collaborative 
rather than a competitive effort will require that appropriate 
relationships arc illuminated. 

It should be remembered that \:hc problems associated with 
urbanization and technology will continue to evolve as this 
phenomena progresses into the year 2000. The specific character- 
istics of the problems that xv'ill emerge and the potential impact 
upon the human condition defies accurate prediction even with our 
most sophisticated tools. It is therefore imperative that cur- 
riculum adaptations should not/ca::not be finalized once and for 
all times. Rather, changes that are made n^w must be subjected 
to the most rigid scrutiny and evaluation and appropriately 
altered as the state of urbanization requires. 



Discussion Summary 

Hox^ do you assess existing faculty resources, particularly those 
with potentials for involvement in the urban affairs program? 

. Texas Southern University has recently revised its 
personnel record form extending the section on 
community-related experiences. The information is 
requested via a cover letter from the president. 

Is any other Texas University being considered for the role 
of ''urban programming?" 

No. A bill was introduced in the legislature to make 
TSU such a "special purpose institution.'' 

Are there situations V7hcre the black institutions are being 
squeezed out of urban studies by the predominantly white 
institutions? 

Yes, there are such situations. We in the traditionally 
black colleges must look out for the welfare of our 
institutions. VJe must deal with the political system. 

Will the traditionally black colleges continue to exist when the 
Pratt decision is implemented in all of its ramifications? Ilow 
can these institutions not be racially identifiable? 
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We must remember that historically blacks came to our 
institutions because they v;ere denied access to other 
institutlcns-'SO we worked within the frar.>3work of a 
dual system of higher education. The biack institutions 
must now carve out thoir own nev- identity, relying on 
all of our resources aad lue potential for alterations 
vjhich will ir^eet both CQiiti-iuin(' and nev; needs of a 
broader constituency , 



How die! TSU nvike its students aware of the realities facing 
their university? 



By asking stv*dcnt representatives to participate in all 
decision-making bodies and by opening all meetings 
(except those deal^'ng specifically with personnel) to 
the students. Tliis has changed attitudes so that now 
they support TSU in new v/ays and also take their case 
for it to the legislature. 



How can you spread this interest beyond a small circle of student 
leaders and activists? 



We have not overcome this situation. The president does 
convene a meeting of community representatives and the 
student body tvJice during the year to discuss the uni- 
versity's goals and efforts. 



Do students have the idea that they can change or constrain the 
faculty? 

Yes. This may, of course, be quite legitimate v;hen they 
feel they are not getting a ''fair shake.'*' This is an 
issue of stut^ent involvement in university planning, not 
faculty autonomy. 

Some institutions are changing the freshman year, using it as a 
focus for curriculun^* adaptation. Can urban studies be a focus 
for changing the fresiu:r,n year? 



It can, particularly if the institution is moving toward 
a greater urb;:n orientation. \ y 



Has your internship program led to permanent plac^ent for students? 



Our urban studies majori have not yet graduated but the 
situation looks very promising for such employment. 
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THE APPLICATION OF SPECIFIC DISCIPLINE 
CONTENT TO COURSES IN URBAN AFFAIRS 



N. J. Spector 

Center for Urban-Suburbar Studies 
University of Bridgeport 



As recently as last month the Presi<'3nt of Columbia 
University v/arn'^d that ''cr\ieping disenthusiasm'' for higher 
education was ''now evident nearly everywhere in American public 
life,*' He cited the ''combined consequences of unconstrained 
expansion, great social change, student rejection and public 
disavowal. 

A common student complaint about American higher education 
is the charge of "irrelevance.*' In the report of the President's 
Commission on Campus Unrest, there was an awareness that students 
deserve an education that will provide them with the knowledge 
needed to be effective and responsible members of society. 
''In the search for greater relevance, subjects that are esoteric, 
traditional, or highly abstract should not be neglected or 
eliminated, but there must also be course offerings which foccs 
directly and concretely upon the contemporary world. "2 As we 
all know, the contemporary world of the United States is an 
urban oriented one. The Commission also suggested that 
''universities should. . .consider providing field work and other 
"re«l world'' experience in conjunction with regular academic 
work in the social sciences and the arts."^ 

A recent survey of student attitudes reinforced this point. 
Ninety-one per cent of the undergraduates surveyed believed that tne 
curriculum should be more relevant to contemporary life and problems. 
'"And certainly among today's problems in society, the problems of the 
city weigh heavily.*'^ 

In government, as well as in the university, changes were 
taking place in the I960's, 
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With the creation of the federal Department of 
Housing and Urban Development and a rapidly growing 
number of state agencies charged vjith primary respon- 
sibility for t]:e well-being of oizr ">-ban centers, and 
with the continued expansion of local governmental 
efforts, there has cone a large denand both for 
specialized personnel trained to grapple with urban 
problems and for generalises - sometimes labeled 
''urbanists" - v/ith a broad appreciation of the con- 
temporary city*s needs. ^ 

Academic response has been both quantitative and quali- 
tative in character. Between 1963 and 1971 the number of schools 
offering undergraduate programs in urban studies increased from 
five to 32. The total enrollment during this period jumped from 
92 to 3,078. At the graduate level the corresponding figures 
were 13:29 and 245:1,752.^ 

While acknowledging the need for universities and colleges 
to turn tov;ard urban oriented research and community service, most 
observers feel that the most urgent need is to educate students to 
be well trained professionals. Political, business, and community 
leaders must learn to cope with urban problems. The Dean of the 
School of Architecture and Urban Planning at UCL/\ recently stated: 

Universities are also exposing many of their students, 
no matter what their fields of specialization, to urban 
problems, on the theory that we need knowledgeable citizeni 
in every phase of urban life; hopefully wc might even be 
able to produce a fair number of tough-minded graduates 
willing and able to tackle the most difficult urban pro- 
blems as citizens and not alone as paid professionals. 

The result of all this has been a trend toward "urbanizing 
the university. Institutions of higher learning are beginning 
to realize that the United States is an urban society. Prior to 
the late 1960s urban studies was the almost exclusive concern of 
professional schools and of urban research centers and their 
associated graduate faculties. Urban studies was being com- 
municated to, and studied by, very few students through the regula 
curriculum, and very few citizens through continuing education. 
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This situation has new changed, quite rapidly and quite 
severely. The trend toward "Urban Studies Now*^^ reflects the fact 
tha'^ there are 75 undergraduate urban studies programs. About 60 
of these have been in existence less than four years . 

What are the developing general characteristics of these 
programs as defined in a recent stU'.ly? The main emphasis is on 
understanding the complexities of urban reality, particularly 
through the social sciences, and increasingly in interdisciplinary 
ways , 

There is: 

a rather widespread concern for social change and action 

- much interest in goals, norms, an^^alues; 

- considerable experimentation wi tb^if f erent methods of 
teaching and learning; 

- much student participation in the policy formation of 
the program. 

There is a great variety of programs now in operation: 
majors, minors, emphases, concentrations, semesters-in-the-city , 
departments, divisions, and schools. A basic division exists 
between these which are primarily collections of courses given 
by the faculty in regular departments and coordinated by a director 
and those which have their own faculty. 

It has become evident that a really substantial attack on 
urban problems, given the depth and breadth of these problems, 
requires the combination of many disciplines and fields of 
study and many different skills and approaches. "Such an inter- 
disciplinary thrust always involves an institutional wrench in 
the face of strong built-in traditions of disciplinary study. ^'^^ 

The professional schools have turned their attention to 
urban matters in a major \;ay. Schools of architecture and urban 
planning are enlarging the scope of a long-established concern 
with urban matters. Schools of business or management frequently 
sponsor urban studies programs and engage in research on such 
subjects as housing and real estate, urban renewal and new 1:own 
construction, minority businesses in the inner city, and cor- 
porate assistance to urban problems. Engineering schools often 
have major programs in urban systems analysis, urban information 
systems, and transpor cation, 
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Schools of education arc deeply involved in education problems of 
city school systCTis. 

It is in the colleges of arts and sciences, however, whore 
most of the thrust for urban studies programs arise. The humanities 
can and do make contributions. The .English department may offer a 
course on modern Afro-American literature; the foreign language 
department may offer urban oriented literature courses, e.g., French 
and Spanish cities as they have been treated in fiction. 

The natural sciences make a contribution through such subject 
matter as air, water, and, noise pollution. Mathematics comes into the 
picture via a course typically entitled Elementary Statistics. 

It is in the area of the social sciences that the strength 
(or weakness) of most urban studies resides. One political 
scientist has put it this way: "...the growth of cities and the spread 
of their influence over whole national and international societies is 
now though to be the major social transformation of modern times. 

mat is the general orientation of urban political scientist-.? 
We are interested in matters of structure, finance, and administration. 
But our major focus is on power. We are interested in the answers to 
such questions as: Who holds power? By what means is power held? 
What are the rewards for persons who go along with the in-power group? 
Wha^ are the sanctions to be used against those who defy the in-power 
groups? How are political wars fought? mcc arc the relationships 
between principal political organisations and leading interest groups? 
!low does the public perceive the political activity in the community?^^ 

The economist reali-es that industrialization has played a key 
role in urban development. "The economist tries to point out to the 
administrator and the taxpayer ways in which urban government can most 
eificiently allocate limited resources among the vast array of goals and 
services demanded. ^he study of economics provides the student witli 
fundamental tools that can be applied to urban problems. It also 
identifies common economic couses and analyzes policies designed to 
correct these problems. 

Among the phenomena that an urban economist would stress are: 

- urban growth and the locational pa. terns of people and jobs 
within urban areas; 

- economic factors that have led to urban growth and the inter- 
relationship of growth and locational patterns to urban 
problems; 
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- present and potential sources of revenue for urban 
government and the relative efficiency of several 
forms of urban govc^rnmental organisation.^^ 

As late as 1962 there was not a single urban economist in 
the country. Today at least 60 universities nave urban economics 
programs and hundreds of economists are ?pocialin;ing in urban aspects 
of th(jir field. 

Sociologists are concerned with some key aspects of urb':n 
studies,- and their course content reflect this concern: 

- demography population size, composition, and distribution; 

- ecology — spatial and temporal dimensions of community life; 

- structure the organisation of communities and their parts; 

- behavior sociopsychological facts of J^e community, including 
group membership, attitudes, and values. 

What is needed, in addition to all of the above, is his- 
torical perspective. The growing field of urban history appears to 
be in a state of creative ferment. Ken and women teaching urban his- 
tory courses in American universities and colleges today share three 
related traits: 

- an interest in linking sociological theory to historical data, 
moving back and forth across the boundaries separating the traditional 
disciplines ; 

- an eagerness to broaden the scope of urban studies to embrace 
the social experience of ordinary, unexceptional people. 

Students in undergraduate urban history courses learn about 
the division of the community into social classes, the rigidity of 
those classes, the processes that govern the flow of people into and 
out of the city, the functions of the family and the values it 
inculcates in its children.^'' 

In true interdisciplinary fashion the urban political 
scientist v;ill, in his course preparations, utilize both the 
perspective of the historian and the precision of the sociologist. 

There must be an awareness by those who are teaching urban- 
oriented courses that lectures, reading assignments, and library V7ork 
must be supplemented by such real world experiences as internships 
and independent and individual studies projects. It is likely that 
many students would not wish to major in urban affairs. 
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But these students would probably feel that faculty members, v;hat:eve T" 
their field of teachin^^ should make great efforts to relate their 
subject matter to uoday's culture larj^-iily an urban culture. 

About a year ago, a professor of public affairs and urban 
planning at Princeton University iT^ado the following remarks: 

We discover that ceri:ain conventional wisdom that could 
be preached in lectures no longer is wisdom and often the 
students are ahead of the faculty. Increasingly, we're 
turning to * companionship * in learning where the truly 
competent university professor is a man capable of learning 
and therefore capable of teaching. Possessing that capacit}-, 
that teacher is very relevant, both to his times and to his 
students, who, in turn, do have the capacity to respond. 

As you embark upon the difficult but stimulating task of 
adapting your curriculum to urban affairs, try to remember that 
^'educating students to understand an urban society in an urban- 
izing v;orld is one of the most important services that institutions 
of higher learning can perform 

I would now like to offer a description of the program at 
che University of Bridgeport. This new academic offering is 
sponsored by the departments of economics, history, political 
science, and sociology in cooperation with the Center for Urban- 
Suburban Studies. Any interested and qualified student may 
participate in the program during his junior and senior years. 

The interdisciplinary nature of the program offers students • 
a broad background :.n urban-suburban studies which serves as a 
supplement to a regular departmental major. A studenr enrolled in 
the program is required to take six courses (18 hours) in addition 
to fulfilling all normal requirements of a regular departmental major. 
A student who fulfills all program requirements graduates with a 
bachelor's degree in his major field plus a certificate in urban- 
suburban studies. Among the primary goals of the program are: 

the student becomes faciliar with urban-suburban concepts 
and facts that will be useful in later life whether he or 
she becomes a lawyer, doctor, city planner, social worker, 
city manager, or enters a career in business, education, 
engineering, or nursing; 
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the student synthesizes knowledge in various fields by 
bringing several disciplines to bear on the problems of 
Che cities and the suburbs; 

- the student may choose to pursue graduate studies in urban- 
suburban related fields. 

The location of the University of Bridgeport is ideal for 
purposes of this program. Themes to be stressed are: 

THE CITY Bridgeport, Connecticut 

THE SUBURBS chose half-dozen communities geographically 
adjacent to Bridgeport 

THE COUNTY uhe tv7o-do2en communities x^hich comprise 
Fairfield County 

THE REGION the area betx^een Nexc Haven and Nex^ York City 

The interrelationships of the above; 

National and international urban contexts. 

The curriculum contains three components: basic core, 
optional offerings, and the capstone course. 

In the basic core the student is expected to choose survey 
courses from among the offerings in economics, history, political 
science, and sociology. The student is also exposed to the methods 
and tools of critical analysis, x^rhich xjill enable him to undertake 
meaningful field research. 

Optional offerings permit students to: 1) choose advanced 
courses in varied .-'nd specialized areas; 2) participate in an off- 
campus program similar to the Political Science Internship; 3) 
arrange for individual and j.ndependent reading and research experienc 

The capstone course is the culminating and coordinating 
seminar. In it students from the various departments and colleges 
of the university x^ork together, from their different perspectives, 
in a field research project. 

The program includes these specific courses: 
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Basic Core 



Survey Courses Tv;o of the following (6 hours) to be chosen 
from two different departmental offe" ngs : 

Economics 340 Urban Economics 

History 431 or History 432 American urban History 

Political Science 422 The Politics of the City 

Sociology 303 Urban Social Problems 

Methods and Tools One of the following (3 hours): 

History 492 Quantification in Historical Analysis 
Nathematics 203 Elementary Statistics 
Quantitative Analysis 22 Inferential Statistics 
Sociology 321 Meuhodology in Sociology I 

Optional Offerings 

Two of the following (6 hours) with no more than one course pe 



area 



Economics 350 Urban Public Policy 

Economics 399 Independent Study in Economics 

English 223 Modern Afro-American Literature 

History 371 — History of American Immigration 

History 377 or History 378 Afro-American History I or II 

Political Science 302 Problems of American State and 

Local Government 
Political Science 399 Independent Studies 
Political Science 499 Internship in Political Science 

Sociology 310 Minority Groups . , 

Sociology 403 Urban Sociology 

Capstone Course 

The following course (3 hours) 
Urban-Suburban Studios 350 
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The capstone course is to be administered by the Center for 
Urban-Suburban Studies in consultation x/i th the sponsoring depart- 
ments of the College of Arts an^l Sciences. Prerequisites for this 
course are: 1) successful ccmpletion of at least 12 hours of the 
program, including both survey coUiTL'^^s of the Basic Core; 2) permissi 
of the Program Coordinotor . 
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Discussion Summary 

Are you limiting the social sciences to sociology, political science, 
economics, and history? What about geography? 

Wo. Definitions of '*the social sciences*' vary. At the 
University of Bridgeport v;e included those faculty resources 
available. We do not have a geographer on the faculty. The 
programs at Texas Southern University, the University of 
Chicago, and the University of Wisconsin-Madison, as examples 
do include geographers. 
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How can a faculty member work in urban studies if he already has a 
heavy or maximum course load? 

It is probably necessary to start with a low profile and to 
do extra work. Sometimes you have to give up released time 
in order to gain other advantages. 

From my observations, the leaders in pushing urban studies have not 
been trained as urban specialists. 

I hope we could agree that a lot depends on the personal 
characteristics of the individual who takes a leadership 
rolo. Eventually it is the faculty and students v;ho make 
or break the program effort. 

The University of Bridgeport program seems to have added only one 
new course to the curriculum and to have regrouped existing courses. 
At the University of Alabama in Birmingham a faculty committee re- 
sponsible for urban studies includin'^. those who teach the courses 
examines course outlines to eliminate overlap. Has the regrouping of 
courses at Bridgeport changed their content? 

A regrouping of existing courses appeared to be the appropriate 
approach at Bridgeport. This may have affected course content. 
The faculty involved do check \^±th each other to avoid assigning 
the same readings in their courses. 

Does the Bridgeport program preempt electives? Does it increase th^ 
student's course load? 

Bridgeport has removed prerequisites for certain courses and 
the student", can exercise the option of taking the urban 
affairs certificate requirements instead of elective courses. 

Does the faculty team which teaches the capstone course receive any 
unique compensation? 

Yes, they each receive $600 as a positive adjustment in their 
contract remuneration. 

What kind of certificate is awarded? 

It is a document specifying that the recipient has completed 
ths urban- suburban studies program. It bears the signature of 
.:he coordinator of the program, the Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, the Academic Vice President, and the President of 
the University. 
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Dorra Alwan 
Associate Professor 

of Economics 
Bowie State College 

Fred Bowen 

Instructor in Economics 
Norfolk State College 

Peter Chang 

Professor of Sociology 
Norfolk State College 

George C. Crav/ley 
Executive Director, STOP 
Norfolk, Virginia 

Barbara Fa i son 
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Winston-Salem State University 

Valeria P. Fleming 
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Biological Sciences 
Fayetteville State University 

John Freas 

Director of the Youth 
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Wake Forest University 

William H. Kallon 
Assistant Professor of 

Political Science 
Bowie State College 

Shia-ling Liu 
Professor of Political 
Science 

/ayetteville State University 



D, Parker Lynch 
Executive Director 
Cumberland County Joint 

Planning Board 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 

Charles Mansueto 
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Bowie State College 

Beulah G. Monroe 
Assistant Professor of 

Business Education 
Fayetteville State University 

Beverly Moore 

Instructor in Social Scienco- 
Bowie State College 

Ralph vonT. Napp 
Professor of Sociology 
Winston-Salem State University 

Ralph L. Parris 
Assistant Professor 

of Geography 
Bowie State College 

William J. Rice 
Chairman, Department of 

Social Sciences 
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Joseph M. Samuels 
Professor of Education 
Norfolk State College 

J. C. Sekyi 
Assistant Professor 
Winston-Salem State University 
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N. J. Spector 
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